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Addison's hymn, 314. 

Albitegnius, an Arabian astronomer, 
154—168. 

Allston, 179 — character as an histori- 
cal painter, 181. 

Almamon, an Arabian astronomer, 
154. 

America, how first peopled, 235 — 
Indian languages, 236— the first 
discoveries of, 318 — voyages of 
Vespucci, 321 et seq. — Venezue- 
la like Venice, 323 — natives seen 

by Vespucci, 322, 325, 326 

whether the continent was first 
discovered by A'espucci, 329 — why 
called America, 319, 335 — earliest 
use of the name, 336. 

America, South, why it does not ex- 
cite more attention, 432 — policy 
of interfering in its concerns, 433 
— revolution of, compared with our 
own, 436 et seq. — character of 

the population, 437 literature, 

439, 440 — history of Paraguay, 
Buenos-Ayres, and Tucuman, by 
Dr. Funes, reviewed, 439 et seq. 

America, United States of, their ad 
vantages in respect to ancient as 
sociations, 5 — national government 
neglects to patronize literature 
and science, 18 — compared with 
other nations as to morality, 60 — 
commerce and oommcrcial sys- 
tem, 60 et seq. — population, 62 — 
number of seamen, ib. — shipping, 
ib. — revenue from the customs, 63 
— drawbacks, 64 — credits on du- 
ties, 66 — proposed new tariff dis- 
cussed, 69 et seq. — began the ab- 
olition of the slave-trade, 114 — 
progress in geology and mineralo- 
gy, 134 — have produced painters, 
but deficient in collections of 
paintings, 179 — causes of the de- 
ficiency, ib. et seq. — state of ar. 
ciiitectme, 181 et seq. — statuary, 



186 — authors not encouraged by 

booksellers, 261 United States 

bank, 305 jealousy of national 

and state governments, 305, 307 — 
advantages of our federal govern- 
ment, 319. 

American Antiquarian Society, 236— 
transactions reviewed, 235 et seq. 

Andreasbetg, and its mines, 272 et 
seq. 

Ancient authors discovered at Her- 
culaneum and Milan, 386 — codices 
rescripti, ib. 

Antiquities, American, 235 — whence 
was America peopled, 235 — Indian 
languages, 236 — antiquarian socie- 
ty and its transactions, 235 et seq. 
—ancient forts and tumuli, 238 et 
seq. — hearths and fire-places, 239 
— exsiccated bodies, called mum- 
mies, in Kentucky, 245. 

Appollonius, passages from, in Cople- 
ston's lectures, 13. 

Architecture in American and Eu- 
rope, 181 et seq.— St. Peters, 181 
— Parthenon and temple of The. 
seus, 183— Gothic, 185. 

Aristarchus, persecuted for maintain- 
ing the Copernican system, 155. 

Astrology, after astronomy 169 

natural and judicial, 170. 

Astronomy, history of by J. S. Brdlly, 
reviewed 150 et seq. — remarks on, 
ib. — cultivated from the earliest 
times, ib. — the most improved sci- 
ence, 151 — history of, 152 et seq. 
— persecution of the followers of 
the Copernican system, 155 — dis- 
coveries of Kepler, 156 — Newton, 
157— hypothesis of Bailly respect- 
ing its antiquity, 160 — relics of an- 
tediluvian astronomy, 161 — among 
the most ancient nations derived 

from one source, ib. the Gi-eat 

Bear, so called by the Iroquois 
and the people of Asia, 162— 
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names of" the days of the week, 
ib.— present state of, in India, il>. 

Bailly's hypothesis confuted, 

166 — Indian books, 167. 

Jltheism, 256—275. 

Atwater, of Ohio, on American anti- 
quities, 237 et seq. — commended 
246. 

Aurora, countess of Kbnigsmark, 
282. 

Authors, present and posthumous 
fame of, 13 — in the United States 
not encouraged by booksellers,216. 
B 

Bacon, lord, cited, 3S1. 

.liaiUi), his history of astronomy re- 
viewed, 150 et seq. 

Baltimore, conduct of, in regard to 
the yellow fever, 175. 

Bank of the United States, 305. 

Barrett's F.nglish grammar reviewed, 

310— account of him, 311 his 

biographical sketches, 313 — ideas 
on the languages, the French in 
particular, 314 et seq. — on female 
education, 316. 

Begh Ulugh, 'grandson of Tamerlane, 
made improvements in astronomy, 
154. 

hekker, professor, sent to transcribe 

Gaius' institutions, 390 finds 

the lost manuscript of Aristopha- 
nes, 391— editor of Plato and Ap- 
pollonms Dyscolus, ib. 
Sently, Mr. cited, 167 et seq. 

Blacketone, 211—215. 

Bonaparte's conversation respecting 

Tacitus, 267. 
Borromeo, 218. 

Bossttet's reputation rests upon his 
funeral orations and discourse on 
universal history, 5i. 
liramins, their method of calculating 
eclipses, 163 — ttteir system of as- 
tronomy, ib.— place the moon far 
ther off' than the sun, 164 — anec 
dote of one of Tanjour, ib. 
Brevard, Ephraim, drew up the 
Mecklenburgh declaration of in 
dependence, 37. 
tiro-urn, professor, his inquiry into 
the relation of cause and effect, 
reviewed, 395 et seq.— wrongfully 



accused of coinciding with Hume, 
ib. — his sketch of Hume's charac- 
ter, 426 — objection to his defini- 
tion of cause and effect, 430 — his 
lectures on the philosophy of the 
human mind, 432. 

Bruce, Dr. commended, 134. 

Burke, passage from, translated into 
Latin by Coj-leston, 15. 
C. 

Cabot, Sebastian, a Venetian, sailed 
in the service of England, 318— 
339. 

Cuius' institutions found at Verona, 
388 — account of the work, 387 — 
of the au'hor, 391. 

Cammucini, 181. 

Canal of Languedoc compared with 
the great canal of the lakes, 20 — 
of Dismal Swamp, 30. 

Canovai's life Sic. of Vespucci re- 
viewed, 318 character of his 

work, 319 — attempt to rob Colum- 
bus of his fame, 339 

Cause and effect, inquiry into, by 
professor Brown, reviewed, 395 — 
apology for reviewing, 396 — defini- 
tion of the terms, 397 — objection 
answered, 398 — cause invariably 
precedes effect, 400 — notion of 

power, ib test of identity, ib — 

sequences of the will, 401— wheth- 
er the will has power over the 
thoughts, 402 — Locke's theory of 
power refuted, ib.— that matter is 
inert and mind alone active, deni- 
ed, 403 — notion of God as a cause, 
404 — coincidence in Brown's theo- 
ry and Moses's account of the 
creation, 406 — sources of illusion 
in regard to cause and effect, are 
language, and the nature of things 
407 — belief of power arises from 
experience only, 412 — reasoning 
has na concern with this operation 
of the mind, which is founded on 

irresistible belief, 413—418 

D'Alembert's argument for the in- 
vertness of matter refuted, 414 — 
apology for D'Alembert and oth- 
ers, and censure of Brown, 416 — 
Hume's theory examined and com- 
pared with Brown's, 419 — objec- 
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tion to Brown's definition of cause 
and effe.-c, 430 
Chdttlet. Madame du, visited by Vol 
tuire, -8 — her mode of life, 44 — 
influence over Voltaire, 45 et seq. 
— (Aar.twr and writings, 47— 
anecdolfs of, 48 
Chesterfield, lord, 315, 316. 
Chevalier, M le, his enthusiasm for 
ancient art, 193 — opens the Sig» 
an mound, ib. 
Christian religion, but a small part of 
it external, 9> — miracles useful 
for its introduction, 94 — progress 
of, 293 
Civilized and savage life compared, 

250 
Civil law, succession by, 211. 

Civil liberty, progress of 290 in 

England, 295 — American revolu- 
tion, 296 views of European 

sovereigns, 297 — effects of the 
press, 300. 
Clark, M -s or John, eulogy on, 314. 
Cleaxelund, professor, his mineralo 
gy adopted in the schools in Ger- 
many, 134. 
Codices rescripti, 386. 
Comphaensian polyglott, Greek man- 
u.-cr.pts of, made into cartridges, 
180. 
Columbus, sailed in the service of 
Spain, 318 — J ;3 — his claims to the 
discovery of the New World, 339 
Constant, M Benjamin, an advocate 
for the bible, 381. 

Contagion, 174, et seq letter from 

Dr. Osgood of Havana, 175 — dis- 
tinguished from infection, 177— 
question of, not a question of 
words 178. 
Constitution, the watchword of the 
day, 290 — of Massachusetts, con- 
vention for revising, 340. 
Copernicus' system of the heavenly 

bodies, 154, 206. 
Copleston, professor, his prselectiones 
academics, reviewed,l et seq.— de- 
fender of OKford university against 
the Edinburgh Review, 1 — char- 
acter of his prelections, 12 — his 

Latinity, 15 translation from 

Burke, ib. 

New Series. ./Vo. fi. 65 



Copley, the painter, 179. 

Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, 

179. 
Cuvier, cited, 135—143. 

I). 
Darby, cited, 147. 
D.vid, the French painter, 181. 
Days of the week, origin of their 

names, 162. 
nea.il bodies preserved, 282. 
' emosthenes cited, 180. 
Descartes, 1 : 8 — applies algebra to 

geome'ry, 172 
Diderot, anecdote of, £57. 
Dismal Swamp canal, 30. 
Duds, successor of Voltaire in the 
French academy, 59. 
K. 
Eastbum, James VVallis, his Yamoy. 
den reviewed. 466 — account of, ib. 
Ebeling library, 320. 
Economy, wrong views of, 17. 
Edwards, anecdote from his history 

of the West Indies, 7. 
Elysium furnished with newspapers, 
346— occupations of the Elysians, 
ib — dialogue there between Mon- 
tesq.iieu and Franklin, ib. 
Enchanted Throne, a tale, translated 
from the Persian by baron Lescal- 
lier, 365 — not interesting intrinsi- 
cally, 366 — history of, and extracts 
from, 368. 
England, feelings with which she 
should regard America, 6 — eulo- 
gized by Badly, 159— attention to 
ancient art, 191— law of succes- 
sion, 211 — not so much courtesy 
to strangers as on the continent, 

216 mode of receiving bills 

in the House of Lords from the 
Commons, 300 — harmony between 
the branches of government, 348 
— remarks on the constitution of^ 
M7 et seq. 
English universities, Oxford attacked 
bv the Edinburgh Review, and de- 
fended by Dr. Copleston, 1 — places 
of residence for young men of for- 
tune, and nurseries for the church, 
2 et seq. — reasons why they are en- 
titled to respect, 3— course of ed- 
ucation at them capable ef im- 
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provemenl, especially as it regards 
law, politics, and the natural sci- 
ences, 7 — value, management, ori- 
gin, and defects of their system 
of fellowships and scholarships, 8 
et seq. — professorship and profes- 
sors of poetry at Oxford, 10. 

Erasmus, anecdote from, 107. 

Europe, progress of civd liberty in, 
290 — present government of,found- 

cd in ages of ignorance, 293 

change in the governments should 
be gradual, 358. 
V 

Fellowships, observations on the sys 
teijis of, at the English universi- 
ties, 8 et seq. 

Female education, 316. 

Fer.elon's reputation rests upon his 
Telemachus, 51. 

Fontenel/e's remark on Newton, 15S 
— anecdotes of, 253 et seq. 

Foreign institutions compared with 
American, 4. 

France, one cause of the degeneracy 
of its nobility was the want of such 
nurseries as the English universi- 
ties, 3— anxious to recover her colo- 
nial dominions,foments divisions in 
Hayti, 118 — attention to ancient 
art, 190 — mode of getting tickets 
for the theatre, 216— her atheists, 
256 — quarrel of musicians, 263. 

Franklin, Dr. his dialogue with Mon- 
tesquieu in Elysium, 347 — in favor 
of a single legislative body, 361. 

Frcron's remark on Voltaire, 51. 

Fulton, Hamilton, employed as an 
engineer in North Carolina, 26 — 
report of surveys made by him, 
reviewed, 16 et seq 

Funes, Dr. his history of Paraguay, 
Buenos-Ayres, and Tucumun, re- 
viewed, 439 — account of, 441. 
G. 

Gains' institutions discovered at Ve- 
rona by Neibuhr, 388 — account ot 
the work, 387— of the author, 391 

Galiani, 208—258. 

Galileo persecuted for adopting the 
Copernican system, 255, 206 — in- 
vents the telescope, 155—158 

Gallison, John, his life and charac- 



ter, 489 et seq. 

Ganges, delta of the, 140. 

Garat, his memoires historiques, re- 
viewed, 246— account of him, .47. 

Geoffrin, Madame, her literary circle, 
253. 

Geoffroy cited, 266. 

Geology essay on, by Hayden, re- 
viewed, 134 et seq ancient his- 
tory of the globe, 135— changes in 
the globe, 136— theory of the al- 
luvial district on the Atlantic coast 
of North America, ib. — theory of 
deltas, 142— -decomposition of 
rocks, 148 

Geometry, view of, 171 — applied by 
Newton to the phenomena of the 
heavens, 173. 

Germans, their attention to ancient 
..rt, 189. 

Girard, the French painter, 181. 

Goeschen, professor, sent to tran- 
scribe Gaius, 390. 

Goethe, the growth of his mind, 52. 

Gottschalk's pocket-book for travel- 
lers to the Hai z, reviewed, 26P. 

Graffigny, madame de, her private 
life ot Voltaire and madame du 
Chatalet, reviewed, 38 — her Peru- 
vian letters, 38—41 iulerview 

with Voltaire, 39 — offends him, 40 
— her justification, ib. 

Grammar, study of not suitable for 
children, 310 — Barrett's, review- 
ed, ib. 

Grecian art, history of, 178 et seq. 

Winckelman, Bb'ttiger, 188 

Thiersch, 189 — island of Aegina, 
ib. — Visconti, ib. — Mi 11 in, Quatre- 
mere de Quincy, 191 — Ki.ight, ib. 

Greeks introduced systems into ge- 
ometry and astronomy, 15i! et seq. 
— said to have derived their know- 
ledge from the Indians, 166 — this 
fact disputed, 168— at Constanti- 
nople, 227 — Sigaean mound, 193 
— Cyclopian walls, 195 — gateway 
of Mycenae, ib. 

Greenland, yearly supply of news- 
papers in , 1. 

Grotius, cited on usury, 215. 

H. 
Hannovcrian law of torture, 210; 
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ilarpe, La, 265. 

Ilarz mountains described, 258 et 
seq. -excursion to, 270 et seq. — 
Brocket), the summit of the Harz, 
described, 276 — dialects of, 278— 
Biel's cave, ib. — Blankenberg, 2 T 9 

— Itostrappe.230 superstitions, 

280— 243— Qnedlinberg, 281 II- 

senberg', 283 — Oker, 284 — Goslar, 
ib. — Ramelsberg mines, 287. 

Hayden's geological essays, review 
ed, 134 et seq, — theory of the al- 
luvial district along the \tlanlic 
coast of North America, 136 — 
theory of deltas, 142 — theory oi 

decomposition of rocks, 148 

character of his work, ib. 

Hayti, books relating to, reviewed, 

112 et seq. condition of the 

slaves at the time of the revolu- 
tion. 113 — remarks on the revolu- 
tion, 115 et seq. — its honors, 116 
et seq — exhortation of a slave to 
his compatriots, 118 — divisions fo- 
mented by France, ib. — intellectu- 
al powers of the blacks defended 
118-131 — its government, 119 — 
king Henry praised and vindicat- 
ed, 120 — the code-Henry, 122 — 
conduct towards other nations, ib 
— her troops, 124 — advancement in 
the useful arts, 125 — attention to 
agriculture, ib. — all classes of men 
free,126 — the monarchy feudal, 127 
— confiscation of property of ex- 
colonists defended, ib. — progre. 1 s 
in civilization, 128 et seq — edu 
cation, 129 — language, 130 — the 
late revolution, l.>2 — government 
of Petion and Boyer arbitrary, 133 

Henry, king of Hayti, praised and 
vindicated, 120 — his wife beloved 
as queen, 11- discards the French 
language and substitutes the Eng- 
lish, i;;9. 

Herculanean manuscripts, 386. 

Herrera, hi* imputation on Vespucci 
' ontroverted 330 — mistaken, 335. 

Heyne, 189. 

Hieroglyphic al columns the records 
of science, 161. 

Hindmursh, a disciple of Swedenborg, 
passages from, 91, 92, 94. 



Hipparcfms, the founder of astono- 
my, 153. 

flolbach, Baron, his conversion to 
atheism, 257 — his writings, 258 — 
anecdote of, 259. 

Homer cited, 193. 

Hooke, 158. 

Humboldt, baron, 433. 

Hume, his quarrel with Rousseau, 
263 — his theory of cause and ef- 
fect examined, 419 — character of, 
by Dr. Brown, 426. 

Huygens, 158. 

I. 

Ictmus, 183. 

India, her knowledge of astronomy, 
16 'i et seq — account of the dura- 
tion of the world, 163 — method of 

calculating eclipses, ib. ignor. 

ance respecting the moon, ib. — 

pride, ib. astronomical tables, 

164— —age of their astronomical 
books, 168 — arithmetic and alge- 
bra, 169. 

Index expurgatorius, 205. 

Indus, delta of the, 146. 

Internal improvements, observations 
on, 16— in New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, Virginia, South Carolina, 20— 
in North Carolina, 21. 

Italy, attention to ancient art, 189— 
political state of, by Mr. Lyman, 

reviewed, 198 et seq religion, 

index expurgatorius, 205 — eccle- 
siastical government, 208 — Pius 
VII, 209 — government of the ec- 
clesiastical provinces, 210— liberal 
principles, ib — torture abolished, 
ib —law of entails and succession, 

211— superstition, 212 finances, 

ib. — Luoghi di Monti, ib — cour- 
tesy to stangers, 216 provision 

for pilgrims, 217 beatification 

and canonization, 218 modern 

miracles, ib. et seq. — monaste- 
ries and convents, 222— Lazzaroni, 
223 — burials, 224— Jews in Rome, 
225 — robbers and banditti, Rinal- 
do Rinaldini, 227— Carbonari, 229 
— universities, ib. — her navigators 
explored the new world for the 
benefit of other nations, 318— split 
into factions, ib. 
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Jack, Mr. his certificate respecting 
the Meckenburg declaration of 
Independence, 36. 

Jews in Rome, 22 > persecuted in 

Germany, ib. correspond in 

modern Hebrew, ib. why they 

do not come to America, 227 — in 
Turkey, ib. 

Jones, Sir William, cited, 162 — on 
Asiatic literature, 367. 
K. 

Kepler's discoveries in astronomy, 
156 — his poverty, 157, 158. 

Kirwan's theory of the deluge, 138. 

Knox, Vicessimus, 316. 
L 

Language, utility of a common one 
among the learned, 11 — how the 
Latin has ceased to be such a com- 
mon language, ib. — the Latin used 
as a vernacular language in tin 
Hungarian Diet until 1805, when 
it gave place to the native Hunga- 
rian, 12 — the Magyar used and 
cultivated by the Hungarians, ib 

Latinily of different nations, 14 

Learning neglected by the national 
government, 18 — fostered by indi- 
vidual states, 19. 

Leclerc, the Haytians profit under 
him in the art of war, 125. 

Leibnitz, 375. 

Lescullier, baron, his Trone enchanted 
from the Persian, reviewed, 365 — 
account of, 366. 

Leslie, professor, 395. 

Lipsius, 339. 

Literary History of the eighteenth 
century, by Garat, reviewed, 246 

Livy, stories of the existence of his 
history, not true, 386. 

Locke, his constitution for North 
Carolina, 22. 

Xowrt's Lectures on Heb Poetry, 11. 
Lyman, his Political State of Italy, 
reviewed, 198 — style and charac- 
ter of the work, 201 et seq. 229. 
M. 
Maffci, 388. 

Magyar, the language of the Hun- 
garians, 12. 
Mahomet compared with Sweden 
borg, 108. 



Maid's discoveries of ancient manu- 
scripts, 386 et seq. — discovery of 
Uiphilas, 394. 

Han, what kind of animal, 312. 

Mareotis lake, 147. 

Marmontel, epigram of, 265 

Maryland, her toleration, 207. 

Massachttsetts Convention for revis- 
ing the constitution, 340 Mr. 

Adams, late president of the Unit- 
ed States, a member, 341 — most 
interesting subjects discussed, 342 
speeches of Messrs. Story and 
Webster, ib. 

Maturin, 368. 

Mecklenburg declaration of indepen- 
dence, '95. 

Mennuis, Abbe de la, his essai sur 
I'Indifference en Matiere de Reli- 
gion, reviewed, 371 — bigotted, 374 
— opposed to Lancasterian schools, 
382 — eloquent extracts from, ib. 

Meton reinvented the golden cycle, 
161. 

Michael Angela, 184. 

Michaelis commended, 11 — publish- 
es an edition of Lowth's Lectures 
on Hebrew Poetry, ib. 

Middleton, of Charleston, his essay 
on cyclopian w:lls, 195. 

Miracles, Swedenborg's opinions on, 
cited and reprobated, 91 et seq. 

calculated to draw the at. 

tention of mankind to Christian- 
ity, 94. 

Mississippi, delta of the, 147. 

Montesquieu, anecdotes and conver- 
sation of, 248 et seq. — spirit of 

h.ws overrated, 25J greatness 

and fall of the Romans, 252 — Per- 
sian letters, 253 — dialogue with 
Dr. Franklin in Elysium, 347— on 
the British government, ib. 

Mummius, 180. 

Murphy, author of documents on 
Internal Improvements in North 
Carolina, 21 — his remarks on bank- 
ing establishments and commerce 
in that state, 23 et seq 

Murray, Lindlev, character of, 313. 

" N. 
JVew England, settlement of, a sub- 
ject for poetry, 480 variety of 

characters in the settlers, 481 
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Newton, made a revolution in astron 
omy, 157— —eulogized by Baillv, 
158—173. 

New York, her conduct in regard to 
the yellow fever, 175. 

Niebuhr's Roman History, 252—388 
— discovers Gams' Institutions, 
388 et spq. 

Nile, delta of the, 146. 

North Carolina, Internal improve 
ments contemplated by the legis- 
lature of, reviewed, 16 et seq.- 
importance of this state, 21 — her 
progress in improvement misrep 
resented, but not proportionate tc 
her advantage, ib. — attributed to 
her defective government and na< 
tural obstructions to commerce, 
22 — observations on her banking 
establishments and commerce, 23 
et seq. plan for internal im- 
provements, 25 et seq geogra 

phical situation of her sea coast 
27 — course of her rivers, 31 — her 
roads, ib. — her resources 33 — her 
zeal for establishing schools and 
academies, ib. — iier university, 34 
— her statue of Washington, 35 — 
her state house, ib. — Mecklenburg- 
declaration of independence, ib 
Williamson's History of, reviewed, 
37. 

O. 

Observations on public principles, 
&c. reviewed, 308. 

Ogilvie, 388. 

Osgood, Dr. Daniel, of the Havana, 
his letter on the yellow fever, re 
viewed, 174 et seq. 
P. 

Pankouke, the bookseller, his char- 
acter, 260. 

Farias not so contemptible as gen- 
erally represented, 371. 

Pascal, 373—376. 

Perkins, Dr. Cyrus, his letter on 
contagion and infection, 177. 

Persecution, its effect on different 
minds, 52. 

Phidias, 183*- 197. 

Philadelphia, her conduct in regard 
to the yellow fever, 174— exhibi- 
tions of pictures, 181. 



Philip, king, tale of his wars by 
Eastburn, 466. 

PMlolans, an astronomer, the disci- 
ple of Pythagoras persecuted 155. 

Pictures, prices of, 179. 

Pierre, St. his theory of the deluge, 
138. 

Pius VII. his character, 209. 

Pliny cited, 153. 

Po, changes at the mouth of the, 
143 et seq. 

Poetry, taste for, conventional, 55. 

Political economy, by Raymond, re- 
viewed, 443 — national wealth, 444 
—value, 447 — relative value, 450 — 
labour the cause of national wealth, 
453 — accumulation of wealth cause 
of national decay, 455 — Malthus 

and Say, 458 balance ot trade, 

459 — public works, 461 — protect- 
ing- duties, 463-colonial system, ib. 

Pope, the growth of his mind, 52. 

Prony, M. de, cited, 143. 

Property the legitimate basis of gov- 
ernment, 343, 350 — proper object 
of government, 345 — its fluctua- 
tions beautifully described ib.— 
effect of a division of, on popula- 
tion, 356. 

Ptolemy's treatise on astronomy, 153. 

Pythagoras embraced the system af- 
terwards called the Copernican, 
154. 

R. 

Raymond, Daniel, his thoughts on 
poli'ical economy, reviewed, 443 
— definition of national wealth ob- 
jected to, 444 — remarks on value, 
447 — labour the cause of national 

wealth, 453 accumulation of 

wealth cause of national decay, 
455 — style of his work, 465. 

Religion, essay on indifference in, by 
the Abbe de la Mennais, reviewed, 
371 — great success of the work in 
Paris, 372 — we are not judges of 
what natural reason can discover, 
373 — indifference the effect of ig- 
norance, 376 — indifference of three 
kinds, 377-authority of reason, 387. 

Rennell, cited, 147. 

Representative government, dialogue 
on, between Montesquieu and 
Franklin, 346. 
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Rivers in Uie United States, course 
of, 31. 

Roads, whether they should be made 
by the legislature, 31 in Scot- 
land, ib. — in Sweden, how kept in 
reruir, ib. 

Robertso:,; 331, 333, 335. 

Rousseau envied by Voltaire, 42 — a 
criticism of, dictated by preju 
dice, 57 — quarrel with Hume, 26 ■> 

— 374 his notions on religion 

combatted by the Abbfi Mennais, 
378. 

Ruhuhenius, anecdote of, 12. 

Rush, Dr. 315. 

S. 

Salvator Rosa, two pictures of, ex- 
ported from America, 181. 

Savage and civilized life compared, 
250 

billiman, professor, commended, 134. 

Slave trade originated in superstition 
and perpetuated by prejudice, 
114— its abolition begun by ou> 
southern states, :b 

Society, progress of, 290 et seq. 

effects of the press, 301. 

Southey quoted, 435 — 438. 

Stael, Madame de, cited, 202, 312. 

Statuary in America and Europe 
186 — Canova, Thorwaldsen, Chant- 
ry, 186 — Grecian, ib. et seq. 

Story, Mr. Justice, his speech in 
Massachusetts Convention, 342, 
344. 

Stuart, Dugald, on Montesquieu's 
spirit of laws, 252. 

Stuart, the painter, 179. 

Suard, memoirs of, by Garat, review 
ed, 246 — account of him, 247, 254 
et seq — resorted to by Baron Hoi 
bach, 258 et seq. — his marriage. 
2.59 — conversation with Bonaparte 
on Tacitus, 267. 

S-ivcdcnborg, his heavenly doctrine of 
the new Jerusalem, as revealed 
from heaven, reviewed, 89 et seq 
— account of, ib — his account of 
his first call from Deity, ib. — cause 
assigned fir his alienation of mind, 
90 — his opinions on miracles, 91 
— developed no new point in mor- 
al i, 93 — instances of his superna 



tural knowledge cited and ridi- 
culed, 94 et s« q — his prediction of 
the diffusion of his doctrine, 96 — 
evidence of his divine mission, 
97 — his visions of creation and hea- 
ven, 98 et seq — absurdity of his 
visions and writings 101 — his sci- 
ence of correspondences, ib. et seq. 
—example of the application of 

this science, 105 his spiritual 

world, 106 — compared with Ma- 
hornet, 108 — turns rhetorical com- 
parisons into logical truths, 109— 
science of correspondences not 

carried through, 110 want of 

courtesy to the members of the 
New Jerusalem disclaimed, 111 — 
no occasion for jlarm on account 
of his doctrines, and why, ib. 

Swedes used the pictures of Corre- 
gio to cover baggage wagons, 180. 
T. 

Tacitus cited, 208, 259 — his merits 
discussed by Bonaparte and M. 
Suard, 267. 

Tariff", report on, of the committee 
of merchants and others of Boston, 
reviewed ; and the subject dis- 
cussed, 60 et seq. — 306. 

Taylor, John, his * constitutions con- 
strued,' &c. reviewed, 304 et seq. 
— extravagant opinions, 305 — spe- 
cimens of his book, 307. 

Thiersch, his history of Grecian art, 
reviewed, 178 et seq. — author of a 
Greek grammar, 189 — theory of 
Grecian art, 195— controversy res- 
pecting it, 198. 

Thomasius, a professor at Halle, 
drops the practice of lecturing in 
Latin, 11. 

Thorndike, Mr. Ebeling library given 
by him to Harvard University, 320. 

Tiraboschi, 333—335. 

Travels, books of, different kinds, 
198 — Sir John Carr's, ib. — de la 
Lande's, 199 — Eustace's, ib. — Ly- 
man's, 200. 

Travellers, hasty observations of, 
reprobated, 2 — censured for defac- 
ing ancient monuments, 193. 

Trune, enchants, translation from the 
Persian, reviewed, 365. 
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Ulphilaa, Gothic version discovered. 
392 — t'ae silver manuscript, 393. 

Vniver tit/, project for n. national one 
fallen asleep, 18 — in Virginia and 
Maryland, 20 — multitude of trus- 
tees, and salaries depending on 
annual grants reprobated, 34. 

Usury laws inexpedient, 213. 
V 

Vustey. baron de, of Hayti, account 
of, 112— writings reviewed and 
extracts from them, ib. et seq 

Veruzzani, a Florentine, explored 
America for the benefit of France, 
318. 

Vespucci, Amerigo, his voyages, 1 fe, 
&c. by Canovai, reviewed, 318- 
gave his name to the new world 
ib 319, 335 — his biographers, 32o 

— account of, 321 whether he 

first discovered the continent, ib. 
et seq. — his first voyage, ib. et 
seq. — second voyage, j24 — third 
voyage, ib. — fourth voyage, 327 — 
employed by the king of Spain to 
reside at Seville to prepare charts, 

&c. 528 skill in nautical sc 

ences 329— whether he first dis- 
covered the continent, 329 n 

what capacity he sailed, 333 — his 
companion-, 334 — vindicated from 
exaggeration or falsifying, 335 et 
seq. 

VirgJ, the growth of his mind, 52 — 
-ffineid compared with the Hen- 
riade, 53. 

i'isconti, 182 — author of Museo Pio- 
Clementino and lconographie, 189 
— account of, 190. 

Voltaire, private life of, by Madame 

de Graffigny, reviewed, 38 

guest of Madame du Cluielet at 
the chateau de Cirey, ib. — writes 
the Mi'id of Orleans', 40 — oflfende<' 
with Madame de Graffig-ny, ib. — 
description of his mode of life at 
Cirey 42 et seq.— envious of Rous- 
seau, ib — vexed by a trifling inci- 
dent, 44 — connexion between him! 



and Madame du Chatelet, 45 — 
writes upon the Newtonian philo- 
sophy, 46 — writes the age of Louis 
XIV, ib. — under the surveillance 
of Madame du Chatelet, 47 — an- 
ecdotes of, 48, 59 — turned his tal- 
ents to good account, 49 — Fre- 
ron's judgment on his works, 51 — 
his Henriade, ib. — growth of his 
mind 52 — his tragedies, 54 — essay 
on the manners of different na- 
tions, ages of Louis XIV and XV, 
histories of I'eter the Great and 

Charles XII, 57 his smaller 

works and correspondence, 59 — 
debate in the French Academy 
after his death ib. — his name an 
anagram, ib. — remarks on Mon- 
tesquieu, 252 compared with 

Fontenelle, 254. 

Vossins, Gerard, character of, 313. 
W. 

Washington, statue of, in North Car- 
olina, 35. 

Watts, Dr. 315. 

IVaverly, author cf, his management 
of his characters, 55. 

Webster's speecli in Massachusetts 
convention, 342. 

West, 179— refused 50,000 dollars 
for one of his pictures, io. 

Wheuton, 440. 

White, passage respecting Mahomet, 
in his Bampton lectures, applied 
to Swedenborg, 109. 

Whi temore's card machine, 80. 

Williamson's history of North Caro- 
lina, reviewed, 37. 

Winckelman, his theory of Grecian 
art, 195. 

Y. 

Yumoyden, by Rf-v. J. W. Eastbum 
and ins friend, reviewed, 466 — the 
story, 469 — character of the work, 
477. 

Yello-w fever, letter of Dr. Osgood on, 
rov.ev.ed, 174 et seq. — cr.uses as. 
signed by him, 176 — prevention 
of, 177. 



